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ABSTRACT 

It was the purpose of this investigation to examine 
intellectual commitment as an outcome of commonly occurring interests 
and circumstances, and to attempt to understand some of the 
circumstances and conditions influencing the development of 
intellectual commitment. For the purposes of this study, intellectual 
commitment is defined as an intense and persevering involvement with 
intellectualism that is manifested by actively pursuing intellectual 
activities. The investigation focused on the university and the 
university student, since the university offers a multitude of 
opportunities for fostering intellectual commitment and the 
university student is probably developmentally ready to devote 
himself to something such as intellectualism. The first major 
hypothesis was strongly supported. That is, pre-university behavior 
or behavior in high school is a definite determinant of an 
individual's intellectual commitment. The second hypothesis was also 
strongly supported. That is, in addition to pre- university behavior, 
the university environment, through the influence of the individual's 
associates, is a determinant of the individual's intellectual 
commitment. |Author/HS) 
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There are many possible outcomes of a formal educational 
experience, be it on the elementary, secondary, or university 
level. These outcomes include the traditional cognitive out- 
comes, such as the ability to recognize interrelationships among 
concepts, and certain "nontraditional" affective outcomes, such as 
the development of a deep involvement with intellects lism, which 
might be termed intellects! commitment. Krathwohl, Bloom, and 
Masia (1964) have outlined a taxonomy of affective educational 
objectives in which commitment is more or less a midpoint between 
showing some interest and developing a total philosophy of life. 
However, the objectives of Krathwohl et al. are identified with 
specific academic subject areas and commitment is described as 
a desired educatiosl outcome that is to be included in a course’s 
curriculum. It should be recognized that intellects! commitment 
need not develop out of experiences in a particular course, but 

rather (and more likely) develop -from interaction with the to tea 
environment. 

. It was the purpose of this investigation to examine in- 
tellectual commitment as an outcome of commonly occurring 
interests and circumstances, and to attempt to understand some 
of the circumstances and conditions influencing the development 
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Of intellectual commitment. Toward this end. a model for the 
development of intellectual commitment was proposed and tested. 
The investigation focused on the university and the university 
student^ as the university offers a multitude of opportunities 
for fostering intellectual commitment, and the university student 
U probably developmental^ ready to devote himself to something 
*uch 88 inteUe ctuali.«. For the purposes of this investigation, 
intellectual commitment is defined as an intense and persevering 
involvement with intellectual^ that is manifested by actively 
pursuing intellectual activities. 

Model of Intellectual Commitment Development 

TO explain the development of intellectual commitment, an 
input-output model with tw* major sources of input and the one 
output of concern, intellectual commitment, was proposed. The 
first source of input is the set of the individual's charac- 
teristics. This "Pre-University Input" represents the personal 
characteristics and experiences the individual brings to the 
university. It includes the individual's intellectual behavior 
■as a high school student, the intellectual behavior he expects 
to evince as a university student, and certain of his personality 
characteristics (needs for achievement, understanding of knowledge, 
endurance, autonomy, play, affiliation, and social recognition) . 

The second source of input, "University Input," represents the 
influence of the university environment, specifically, the in- 
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fluence of the individual', university associates. Associate 
influence is defined as the influence of peers and of authority 
figure adults. These two types of individuals were thought to 
represent the two major types of alliances, peer and authority 
figure, the student forms during his university career. 

The actual process of the development of intellectual 
commitment was theorized to be the superposition of these two 
sources of input within the individual. The degree of in- 
tellectual commitment, the output, that the individual develops 

as a result of this interaction can be schematically represented 
as follows: 



University Environment 
•Associates' Influences 




University Input 


Student Characteristics 

• Past Intellectual 
Behavior 

• Expected Intellectual 
Behavior 

• Personality Characteristics 


> Processes 





Pre -University Input 



Degree of 
Intellectual 
Commitment 



Output 



Figure 1. Model of Intellectual Commitment 



Development 
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The two major hypotheses investigated were: 

A. Pre-university behavior is a determinant of an 
individual’s intellectual commitment. 

B. In addition to pre-university behavior, the university 
environment, through the influence of the individual’s 
associates, is a determinant of the individual's in- 
tellectual comm i tine at. 

I 

Method 



Subjects 

One hundred first semester freshmen students at a large 

eastern university were the subjects of the investigation. 

There were 91 females and 22 males in the sample. All students 

were white and between the ages of 16 and 19. The sample was 

restricted to students who graduated from high school the previous 

June, and who were Canadian or United States citizens and resident 

students at the university. The purpose of these restrictions was 

to eliminate the influence of intervening work or armed service 

experience between high school and university, cultures different 

from that of the north American continent, and student-commuter 

environments. All students who participated in the investigation 
were volunteers. 

Instrumentation 

To measure intellectual commitment, past and expected in- 
tellectual behavior and associates' influenc instru- 
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ments were developed. 

The measurement of inteUectual co»itment focused on two 
overt manifestations of the construct: the individual's activ- 
ities, and the individual', intellectual preferences. In the 
first measure of intellectual commitment. Intellectual Commit- 
~nt: Activities, the student is ashed to describe the nature 
of and the amount of time he devotes to various intellectual 
activities. In the second measure of intellectual commitment, 
Intellectual Commitment: 'Preferences, the student indicates 
hi. willingness to choose intellectual over non-intellectual 
alternatives in hypothetical situations which offer several 
course of action. The activities commitment measure has 40 
intellectual activity items and the preferences commitment 
measure has 11 preference items. To decrease the probability 
that the student with few intellectual activities will feel 
inadequate and be tempted to present a more socially desirable 
image, 15 items relating to amount of participation in non- 
intellectual activities are interspersed among the items of 
the activities commitment measure and are not included in 
the item count, scoring of the measure, or reliability com- 
putations. The reliabilities, computed using the alpha co- 
efficient, were .85 for the Intellectual Commitment: Activities 

measure and .57 for the Intellectual Commitment: Preferences 

measure. 

Similar to the activities commitment measure, the measure- 
ment of past and of expected intellectual involvement focuses 
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on, respectively, the individual., past intellectual activitie. 

*nd eXP#Cted ietellectual activities. The Past Intellectual 
Behavior instrument contain. 32 items which refer to the student's 
prior voluntary participation in various intellectual organisations 
e-d activities and leisure-time reading habits. The Expected I„. 
tellectual Behavior measure is comprised of 18 items which concern 
the individual's plans to participate in voluntary, intellectually 
oriented activities. As with the activities commitment measure, 
non* intellectual items are interspersed among the items of the 
Past Intellectual Behavior and Expected Intellectual Behavior in- 
strument. These items serve to reduce social desirability in 
responding and they are not included i„ the scoring, the item 
count, or the reliability computations. As computed using the 

P coefficient, the Past Intellectual Behavior instrument and 

the Expected Intellectual Behaving * 

lor instruments have reliabilities 

of .71 and .81, respectively. 

“• ~ nallty Re — h A (Jackson, 1965), based 

upon Murray's theory of bipolar needs was used to assess the per- 
sonality traits of needs for achievement, understanding of know- 
ledge, endurance, play, affiliation, autonomy, and social recognition. 

addition to personality characteristics, there are 

eight other scales on the instrument. There is a total of 300 
items on the instrument with 20 items per scale. The test has 
Been normed on college students. Kuder-Bichardson 20 reliability 
coefficients for the individual 8ca las range from .62 to .80. Each 
of the scales has a standardised population mean of 50 and a standard 
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deviation of 10. 

To ...... the Influence of .» individual-, university associate. 

upon hi. intellectual commitment, the individual was a.ked to choo.e 
two peraona, a peer and an authority figure adult, such a. a pro- 
fes.or, religious leader, or resident advisor, and respond to a 
..rie. of questions about hi. association with each person. Each of 
these persons was to be someone whom he had met since the beginning 

Of his freshman year, the authority figure adult is hereafter re- 
ferred to as "significant* other.” 

Three types of measures of associate influence were employed. 

The first type of associate influence measure, used to assess both 
peer and significant other influence, is based upon a set of ques- 
tions which requires the student to describe the ways in which his 
peer or significant other have influenced his intellectual behavior. 
This is assumed to be a direct measure of associate influence. The 
Peer Direct Intellectual Influence measure contains 12 items re- 
lated to how the individual's intellectual interests have changed 
Since he met his peers. The individual indicates whether a series 
Of his intellectual interests have increased or decreased because 
Of his peer's influence, or whether his peer has caused no change 
in his level of interest in that area. The Significant Other Di- 
rect Intellectual Influence measure contains 14 items for which 
the individual describes how his interests have changed due to the 
influence of his significant other. The items are of the same type 
ns the Peer Direct Intellectual Influence items. 

The second type of measure, used only to assess peer influence. 
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U an indirect mea.ure of intellectual influence. The corre- 
.ponding instrument is the Peer Indirect Intellectual Influence 
instrument. This instrument is comprised of 20 items. For 15 
of the items the student indicates the amount of time per week 
his peer devotes to various voluntary intellectual activities, 
and for five items the individual must surmise his peer's choice 
among Intellectual and non-intellectual alternatives in hy- 
pothetical situations. 



As with the other measures developed by the author, non- 
intellectual items were included in the aforementioned associate 
influence measures to reduce social desirability in responding. 
Again, these were ''dummy'' items not included in the item count, 
scoring, or reliability computations. Reliabilities, computed 
using the alpha coefficient, were .81 for the Peer Direct In- 
tellectual Influence measure, .77 for the Peer Indirect In- 
tellectual Influence measure, and .73 for the Significant Other 
Direct Intellectual Influence measure. 

To control for possible differences in opportunity for in- 
teraction with associates, two additional measure of amount of 
interaction were developed. The Peer Interaction and the Sig- 
nificant Other Interaction measures consist of two and one 
questions, respectively, which assess the amount of inter- 
personal contact the individual has with his associates. 



The above described measures of intellectual commitment, 
past and expected intellectual behavior, and associates' in- 
fluences have been validated by a variety of methods and further 
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information is available from the author. For each of these 
instruments developed by the author each item was weighted by 
the inverse of the standard deviation for that item, and an in- 
dividual's total score on a measure was the sum of each chosen 
item response multiplied by the weight for that particular item. 

Measures of verbal ability, quantitative ability, and 
academic achievement were obtained from the Regents Scholarship 
Examination and the State University Admissions Examination. 

These two tests are considered equivalent and provide standard 
scores normed across the state. A second measure of achievement 

*as a high school average index that had been standardised across 
all freshman applicants to the university. 

Procedure 

The Past Intellectual Behavior, Expected Intellectual Behavior, 
" d ~ rSOnaUtY Re8earch Eora were administered during the first 
week of the fall semester. The intellectual commitment instru- 
ments and associate influence instruments were administered during 
the first week of December of the fall semester. Measures of 

ability and achievement were obtained from the student's records. 
Analysis 

A stepwise multivariate regression analysis procedure was used 
to assess the relation between the intellectual commitment demon- 
strated by university students and the degree to which this be- 
havior was a product of their ability, past behavior, expected 
behavior, and associates' influences. The dependent variables 
were the two commitment measures and the independent variables 
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were the student characteristics and associates’ influence measures 
The ordering of the independent variables was based on the time at 
which the characteristics were acquired or the influences were ex- 
perienced and on their assumed importance. Thus, the variables 
were entered into the regression equation in the following order: 
Dependent Variables 

Intellectual Commitment: Activities 
Intellectual Commitment: Preferences 
Independent Variables 
Student Characteristics 

Ability: Verbal RSE or SUAE 



Achievement : 



Intellectual Behavior: 



Quantitative RSE or SUAE 
Achievement RSE or SUAE 
High School Average 
Expected Intellectual Behavior 
Past Intellectual Behavior 



Personality Characteristics : Achievement 



Understanding of Knowledge 
Endurance 



Play 



Affiliation 



Autonomy 

Social Recognition 



Associates’ Influences 



Degree of Interaction: 



Peer Interaction 



Significant Other Interaction 
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Peer Influence: 



Significant Other Influence: 



Peer Indirect Intellectual Influence 
Peer Direct Intellectual Influence 
Significant Other 



Intellectual Influence 

The independent variables were entered into the regression 
equation individually and in subgroups. The purpose of grouping 
the measures wag to examine the overall contribution of a related 
group of characteristics or influences to the development of in- 
tellectual commitment. 



Results 



The proposed model (see Figure 1) for the development of in- 
tellectual commitment is viable. That is, the correlates of 
intellectual commitment can be considered as a process with two 
major sources of input and the one output of concern. The find- 
ings show that the input variables of the intellectual commit — - 
model account for 62.1 percent of the variation in the activities 
commitment measure and 37.7 percent of the variation in the pre- 
ferences commitment measure. 

Hypothesis A 

« 

The first major hypothesis tested was strongly supported. 

That is, "pre-university behavior" is a determinant of an indi- 
vidual's intellectual commitment. "Pre-university Input" 
accounts for 53.7 percent of the variation in the activities 
commitment measure and 31.4 percent of the variation in the 
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preference* commitment meeeure (eee Xeble A, Appendix) . 

The multlveriete test of eeeocietion between the two commit- 
ment measures and the Feet Intellectual Behavior and Expected In- 
tellectual Behavior measures was statistically significant, above 
and beyond the student's ability and prior academic achievement, 

•t .05 (F • 17.25 with 4 and 110 degrees of freedom, see 

Table B, Appendix). Together the pest and expected intellectual 
behavior measures accounted for 33.9 percent additional variation 
in the activities commitment measure and 12.8 percent additional 
variation in the preferences commitment measure. Thus, even after 
the maximum amount of variance has been accounted for by 'the stu- 
dent's ability and prior academic achievement, his past involvement 
with intellectual pursuits and his expected involvement with in- 
tellectual pursuits are very important to the degree of intellectual 
commitment he subsequently develops as a university student. The 
correlations between the measures of past and expected intellectual 
behavior are presented in Table C in the Appendix. These corre- 
lations show the strong relation between intellectual commitment 

and both past intellectual behavior and expected intellectual 
behavior. 

The multivariate test of association between the two commit- 
ment measures and the seven personality measures was also statis- 
tically significant, above and beyond all student characteristics, 
at ** " - 05 < F - 2 -05 With 14 and 196 degrees of freedom). All 
correlations between the commitment measures and the personality 
characteristics were in the hypothesized direction, and are pre- 
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••nt« d In Table c. Need for undorttandlng of knowledge showed 
tho strongest relationship with intellectual commitment. Thl« 
•trong rolttlonohlp woo to bo expected aa to bo highly ln- 
talloctually committed entails, by definition, an Intense In- 
volvement with Intellectuals. Therefore, the person most 
likely to be so Involved Is one who has a high level of In- 
tellectual curiosity, wants to understand new areas of knowledge, 
end derives personal satisfaction from his Intellectual Involvement. 

The assessments of vBrbal and quantitative abilities, academic 
achievement, and high school grades were included In the analysis 
primarily because they are "traditional" measures of student in- 
tellectual performance. It was not expected that any of these 
variables would be significantly related to intellectual comnit- 
menti however, it was important to verify this assumption and to 
account for the maximum amount of variance contributed by these 
"traditional" measures. Verbal ability was found to be important 
to intellectual commitment development and the test of association 
between the two commitment measures and the verbal ability measure 
was statistically significant at O < =.05 (F - 9.34 with 2 and 
110 degrees of freedom). The verbal ability measure accounted 
for 12.1 percent variance in the .activities commitment measure 
and 6.9 percent variance in the preferences commitment measure. 

Verbal ability also showed moderate correlations with past in- 
tellectual behavior (r - .35), expected intellectual behavior 
(4 - .26), and need for understanding of knowledge (r - .43). 

It is, thus, likely that an individual's verbal ability pervades 
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much of his voluntary intellectual behavior. Quantitative ability 
and prior academic achievement were not found, ae hypothesized, to 
be important to intellectual commitment development. 

Hypothesis B 

The eecond major hypothesis was also supported; that is, in 
addition to "pre-university behavior," the university environment, 
through the influence of the individual's associates, is a de- 
terminant of the individual's intellectual commitment. "University 
Input" accounts for an additional 8.4 percent additi o n variance in 
the activities commitment measure and 6.2 percent additional variance 
in the preferences commitment measure. 

Considering first peer influence, the multivariate test of 
association between the two commitment measures and the Peer In- 
direct Intellectual Influence and the Peer Direct Intellectual 
Influence measures was statistically significant, over and beyond 
all student characteristics and amount of peer and significant other 
interaction, atot- .05 (F - 4.46 with 4 and 188 degrees of freedom). 
The peer influence measures accounted for 7.1 percent additional 
variance in the preferences commitment measure. That is, even 
after the maximum amount of variance has been accounted for by 
the student's characteristics ("pre-university behavior") and 
amount of interaction with his peer and significant other, the 
intellectual involvement of his peer (as perceived by the student) 

is very important to the degree of intellectual commitment he 
develops as a university student. 

The multivariate test of association between the two commit- 
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' °* nC “ ,i,Ur " ** the — of interaction measure „ a . not 
•tatisticslly significant at * - . 05 . Almost all the student, 
indicated a high degree of interaction with their peers (89 
percent net with their peer, at least two to three tinea a weeh). 
thua, the finding, indicate that it ia the nature of the relation- 
•hip with the peer (a. perceived by the individual), rather than 
mount of contact, that is more important to the degree of 
intellectual commitment the individual develops. 

The correlations between the commitment measures and the 
peer influence and interaction measures are presented in Table C. 
All correlations were in the hypothesized positive direction. 

Finally, although the correlations were in the hypothesized 

positive direction, the multivariate test of association between 

the two conmitment measures and the Significant Other Direct 

Intellectual Influence measure was not statistically significant, 

above and beyond all student characteristics, amount of peer and 

significant other interaction, and peer intellectual influence, 

881 Th© multivariafcp t »r 

ivariate test of association between the 

two commitment measures and the significant other amount of in- 
teraction measure was statistically significant, over and above 
all student characteristics andpount of peer interaction, at 
.05 (F ■ 3.88 with 2 and 96 degrees of freedom). The 
amount of interaction measure accounted for less than one per- 
cent additional variance in the activities commitment measure 
and about five percent additional variance in the preferences 
comment measure. However, the relationship between intellectual 
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commitment a. significant other ln£We ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
positive direction. 

There are several possible reason, why t'he students' in- 
tellectual commitment development was not influenced by their 
•ignificant others. First, the majority of the students cited 
resident advisor, or teaching assistants as significant others. 
Since these persons are generally very involved with their own 
lives at the university, it is likely that they do not exert a 
strong intellectual influence on the students. 

Second, it may be that many of the relatio, , . 

y x cne relationships cited in this 

“• — ******* >** ... 

■“ “‘•“-“V- ”** •***.«. m, W. w 

»«" - - **«„„. and, tl . „ TOUtl>M 

“**“ “ ** '“'“**>’ *“ *“ *•* 0< 
values and attitudes. 

While significant other i„f lue nce can not be completely die- 
counted, the results of the investigation indicate that peer 
influence is the more potent determinant of intellectual commit- 
ment and, consequently, significant other influence was removed 
from the commitment model. 

Mod el of Inte1 Wt„ al Commits . 

Based upon the investigation results, the intellects! 
commitment model can be slightly revised to include verbal 

ability and to narrow associate influence to that of peer in- 
fluence. The revised model for rh» , 

l for the development of intellectual 

commitment is schematically represented in Figure 2 . 
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University Environment 
• Peers' Influences 



University Input 



Student Characteristics 

• Verbal Ability 

• Past Intellectual 
Behavior 

• Expected Intellectual 
Behavior 

• Personality Characteristics 

Pre-University Input 







Output 



Figure 2. Revised Model of Intellectual Commitment Development 



Discussion 



The findings from this investigation are consistent with prior 
research showing that an individual tends to exhibit the same pattern 
of behavior as a university student that he exhibited as a high 
school student. Further, he expects to exhibit this behavior. The 
studies of extracurricular achievement have shown that extracurricular 
achievement in high school is the best indicator of extracurricular 
chievement in college, and educational and academic aspirations is 
the third best indicator (Holland and Nichols, 1964; Nichols, 1966). 
Similarly, in this investigation, an individual - s involvement in 
intellectual activities in high school and his expected intellectual 
involvement were strongly related to the degree of intellectual 
commitment he manifested as a university student. 
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The strong relationship In unlver.ity students between 
Intellectual commitment and past Intellectual Involvement and 
between Intellectual commitment and expected intellectual in- 
volvement suggests that intellectual commitment might be more 
easily fostered in young children who have not yet established 
regular patterns of non-intellectual behavior. By the time many 
individuals reach high school age they have been, through the 
influence of their home and community environment, so "turned-off" 
to intellectual pursuits 'that it is often difficult for the most 
dedicated teacher to spark some intellectual enthusiasm. It may 
be that individuals from intellectually impoverished environments 
can only become intellectually committed if certain influences are 
introduced into their environment before they reach a critical or 
threshold age. If intellectual commitment is to be considered a 
desirable personal characteristic, it would be advisable to examine 
the factors influencing intellectual comnitment in persons of 
younger ages and of varying backgrounds. 



The investigation findings concerning the importance of 
peer influence are consistent with prior research which has shown 
a positive relationship between an individual's intellectual be- 
havior and the intellectual behavior of his peers. For example, 
Coleman (1961) with high school students and Boyer (1967) with 
university freshmen students, found positive correlations between 
an individual's academic performance and the value his peer group 
pUces on superior academic performance. This investigation ex- 
tends these findings to an individual's non-required intellectual 
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performance. 

Further, the etronger relationship between peer Influence 
end Intellectual comment than between eignificant other In- 
fluence end intellectual commitment is eimiUr to Wilson's (1966) 
finding, at Antioch college. Wileon found that aeniore attributed 
more change, that had occurred within them during their four year, 
et college to their peer, than to their teacher.. Alec, Bu.hn.ll 
(1962) found in the Va.ear etudie. that .tudent. tended to adopt 
the behavioral norm, of their peer group and reject the norm, of 

the faculty. 

It i. likely that the relationships with significant others 
cited in this investigation were so varied that significant other 
influence can only be considered if the relationships are in some 
vay categorised by type (e.g., student-professor, student-religious 
leader, and student-resident advisor). For example, 40 percent of 
those students who cited as a significant other a teacher other 
than a teaching assistant scored above the mean on both the commit- 
ment measures and on the significant other intellectual influence 
measure. Thus, although many of the students may not have ex- 
perienced strong intellectual influence from a significant other, 
some students apparently did have this experience. For this reason, 
significant other influence should not be totally disregarded as a 
determinant of intellectual commitment. Rather, future research 
should concentrate on examining different types of significant 
other relationships and the subsequent influence exerted on the 
individual through the relationship. 
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Table a 



p."**^ 6 * of , the Regre««ion Analysis, 
nrotntag* of Variation Accounted for 

by the 

Intellectual Commitment Model 



Input (Independent) Variables 



Pre-university Input ~~ 

Verbal Ability 

Quantitative Ability 

Academic Achievement s 
High School Grades 

Expected Intellectual Behavior 

Past Intellectual Behavior 

Personali ty Characteristics 

University Input 

Amount of Peer Interaction 

Amount of Significant Other 
Interaction 

Peer Influence 

Significant Other Influence 



Percent of Variation 
Accounted for by Input Variables a 



Intellectual 
Commitment : 
Activities 


Intellectual 

Commitment: 

Preferences 


12.1 


6.9 


.1 


.6 


.3 


1.6 


24.6 


11.1 


9.3 


1.7 


7.3 


9.5 


.9 


.4 


.0+ 


5.1 


7.1 


.1 


.4 


.6 


62.1 


37.7 j 



Total Variation Accounted for by 
Input Variables 
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TABLE B 

«MUXU of Multiv.ri.t. Step-wise Ragrtaaion Analysis, 

T«»t* of Association* 



Independent Variables 



Verbal RSE-SUAE 

f Quantitative RSE-SUAE 

Achievement RSE-SUAE 
! High School Average 



Expected Intel Behavior 
Past Intel Behavior 



Need 
Need 
Need 
Need 
' Need 
Need 
Need 



for Achievement 
for Understanding 
for Endurance 
for Autonomy 
for Play 
for Affiliation 
for Social Recognition 

Peer Interaction 

[Sig Other Interaction 

I Peer Ind Intel Influence 
Peer Dir Intel Influence 

[Sig other Dir Intel Influence 



Tests of Association 1 ® 



Dependent Variables Considered 
Separately 
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